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on the back and called him familiarly by his first
name; even now, although he has long ceased to be
a politician and has been canonized as a statesman,
the old impulses are strong in him. When the
time draws near for his reelection to the Senate,
he goes back to Massachusetts, there to take part
with the common people in their simple pleasures,
and affably to extend a cold and clammy hand to
voters, who still venerate him as a scholar in
politics and a gentleman. So it will be easily
understood why one of Mr. Lodge's temperament
should early have cast his covetous eye on the
Senate, and at the first opportunity moved over to
that more select atmosphere, which he did in 1893.
When Senator Lodge entered public life the
flagrant spoils system was rampant. A little band
of earnest men was fighting to reform the civil
service so as to make it a permanent establishment
with merit and fitness the tests for appointment
instead of political influence. It was a cause nat-
urally to appeal to the "best people" of Boston,
and Mr. Lodge, being one of them, having inflex-
ible principles and a high code of honor, threw
himself eagerly into the reform movement and
became its apostle. His principles were so stern
and unyielding, he demanded such an exalted
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